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REVOLUTIONARY PROGRAM 
FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


Report of Inter-Departmental Committee on the Rehabilita- 
tion and Resettlement of Disable d Persons iM ‘ashington. 
British Ministry of Information. 51 pages. 295 cents. 


THIS comprehensive report brushes aside much of 
the traditional approach to the problems of physically 
handicapped persons. Broad in vision, it presents 
some of the best thinking of its kind ever to be intro- 
duced before any national legislature. 

Rebuilding war-devastated areas is one of the first 
planks in the post-war programs of all countries now 
at war. Accompanying it should be a program for re- 
building damaged manpower. Restoration of a 
nation’s soil, housing, industry, and transportation 
are not enough without repair of maimed bodies and 
minds. 

Nowhere is there greater appreciation of this fact 
than in Great Britain. Here, following the destruc- 
tive air raids of 1940, a streamlined interim program 
of rehabilitation was established under the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service to restore workers 
with war injuries to the labour force. ‘The success of 
this program no doubt influenced the Government to 
plan for a permanent program to be instituted after 
victory is won. In January 1942 an Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee was appointed to study the prob- 
lems of rehabilitation and to make recommendations 
at the earliest possible date. In a statement before 
the House of Commons on January 22, 1942, the 
Minister of Labour and National Service announced 
that the Government had decided ‘“‘to propose as soon 
as possible comprehensive measures for rehabilitation, 
training, and resettlement of disabled persons gener- 
ally, for introduction as soon as possible after the war.”’ 

In January 1943 the Committee presented to Parlia- 
ment its recommendations in a report entitled Report 
of Inter-Departmental Committee on the Rehabilitation and 
Resettlement of Disatled Persons. Prepared under the 
auspices of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, it covers every aspect of the problem of med- 
ical rehabilitation, post hospital therapy, vocational 
training, and employment. ‘The Committee gives the 
term ‘“‘rehabilitation” a new meaning, including ereat 
emphasis on restoration of persons with physical im- 
pairments to gainful pursuits. 

On the subject of employment, the Committee has 
recommended the establishment of a ‘‘Register of Per- 
sons Handicapped by Disablement” and legislation to 
provide a restriction upon hiring of nondisabled per- 
sons by an employer who is employing less than a 
prescribed percentage of registered disabled persons, 


the prescribed quota being permitted to vary for differ- 
ent industries and to be relaxed for individual em- 
ployers in special circumstances. It also provides for 


the scheduling of certain occupations for the benefit of 


disabled persons and the prohibition of employment 
of able-bodied workers in such occupations without a 
special license. ‘The employment of registered persons 
in a scheduled occupation, however, will not count 
toward the quota requirement of an employer. 

Also recommended is the establishment of Govern- 
ment-owned sheltered workshops for those who are so 
severely handicapped that they are not capable of in- 
dustrial employment. Such workshops would be ad- 
ministered by a public corporation financed by the 
Government. Employment here, as in private work- 
shops, will be provided as far as possible through the 
production of articles which are in regular demand 
for Government and other public purposes, and which 
lend themselves to small-scale manufacturing. 

For the administration of the entire rehabilitation 
program, the report recommends: “‘A specialized serv- 
ice should be set-up, within the Employment Exchange 
machinery, to deal with the placing of disabled per- 
sons in employment and with follow-up work. The 
local committees proposed for assisting in the scheme 
for the employment of disabled persons should be asso- 
ciated with the Exchange for this purpose.”’ 

[his report should be on the “‘required”’ reading list 
of every person interested in the problems of reha- 
bilitation and placement of phvsically handicapped 
persons.—Davip M. Amato, Economist, War Man- 


power Commission. 


INDUSTRIAL SERIES 


The Modern World at Work. A _ series: (1) Electricity, 
(2) Standards, (3) Agriculture, (4) Roads, (5) Automobiles, 
and(0) Weather. Washington: Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office. 15 cents each. 


THIS SERIES of pamphlets concerns some of the 
activities and accomplishments of Government, of in- 
dustry, and of craftsmanship. The purpose of the 
series is to supply information about some of the serv- 
ices which Government renders for the people of the 
United States, about the way in which invention has 
stimulated the development of some of the great indus- 
tries of the country, and about ways in which the 
young men and women of America can participate in 
productive work that will be of profit to themselves and 
to the Nation. Prepared by the National Youth Ad- 
ministration in 1939, the pamphlets are profusely illus- 
trated with excellent photographs and contain a bib- 
liography for those who wish to delve further into any 
of the subjects. 
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West Coast manpower program—Student 
manpower—Assurance for transport 
workers—Emphasis on transfer—New 
rehabilitation office—Another 60-day 
extension. 


¢ A program calling for the closest cooperation between 
the War Manpower Commission, the War Production 
Board, and the various procurement agencies was in- 
augurated on the West Coast early in September. Pat- 
terned after the earlier Buffalo plan, the West Coast 
program, if successful, will stimulate the extension of 
similar manpower controls to other war production 
areas. 

The program was worked out for the Pacific region, 
because, to quote OWM Director James F. Byrnes, 
“We have already fallen behind schedule for vitally 
important war items on the West Coast due to man- 
power shortages. . . . It is obvious that drastic meas- 
ures are required. .. . It isa program . . . for the 
flexible and continuing adjustment of manpower and 
production in accordance with the changing needs of 
our strategy... .” 

The following steps are expected to safeguard the 
vital production output of aircraft plants and ship- 
yards: 

If necessary, war production contracts will be with- 
held, curtailed, or redistributed through mandatory 
subcontracting; employment ceilings for individual 
plants will be established; all proposals for new facili- 
ties and all contracts involving increases in employ- 
ment must undergo careful review. Hiring priorities 
will be established by putting all plants into one of 
three groups: Class I, which may expand employment 
to established ceilings; Class II, which may maintain 
employment at an established ceiling; by hiring as 
necessary; and Class III, which may not hire, except 
in emergencies, and from which workers shall, if neces- 
sary, be drawn. 

Replacement schedules will be required of all 
Class I and II plants. The USES, or other approved 
channels, will control referrals, and workers are 
limited in their acceptance of jobs to a choice from 
among those to which they have been referred. 

The War Food Administration will determine the 
labor requirements for essential agriculture, by crop 
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and by area, and will from time to time review all 
deferments. WMC will aid WFA in obtaining man- 
power for peak seasonal needs, if necessary by im- 
portation of foreign workers, by allocation of prisoners 
of war, or, in emergencies, through Army units. 

Selective Service withdrawals from classified es- 
tablishments are to be related to employment ceilings 
and replacement possibilities with adequate consid- 
eration for the deferment of key workers. 

WMC facilities will, at the request of either man- 
agement or WPB, be made available to help plants to 
reduce labor hoarding and correct under-utilization 
of skills; to improve training, supervision, and. per- 
sonnel procedures; to eliminate causes of turn-over 
and absenteeism, and to minimize labor requirements. 
Labor utilization within a plant will be a factor in 
setting employment ceilings. 

A nation-wide recruitment campaign to get addi- 
tional labor for the West Coast region is also stipu- 
lated. 

The program will be carried out in each area by two 
committees, one on production urgency and one on 
manpower priorities. The WPB representative on 
each production committee will serve as chairman. 
The chairman of each manpower priorities committee 
will be an outstanding citizen not affiliated with any 
Government agency or dominant group interest, and 
recommended by the Area WMC Labor-Management 
Committee. Both committees will also contain 
representatives of WMC, WPB, ODT, War and Navy 
Departments, Maritime Commission and War Food 
Administration—in other words, a representation of 
all Government agencies involved. The production 
urgency committee includes the Aircraft Resources 
Control Office, while the priorities committee in- 
cludes Selective Service and the Committee for 
Congested Production Areas. 


Maximum work hours have been fixed for school-age 
youth who plan to remain in the labor market for the 
duration of the war. Because student labor has 
helped to resolve manpower problems in acute labor 
shortage areas, their continuance on a spare-time 
basis has received the sanction of WMC, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the Department of Labor, and the 
U. S. Office of Education, provided educational and 
other safeguards are set up. Maximum working 
hours for students 16 and 17 years of age are to be 
limited to 4 on school days (28 hours a week) and 8 
when school is not in session (48 hours a week). In 
no case may combined hours of school and work 
exceed 9 a day, and evening employment should not 
extend beyond 10 p.m. For 14-15-year-old students, 
work hours while school is in session are limited to 3. 








Student workers, the policy holds, should be com- 
pensated at the same wage rates paid adult workers 
for similar job performance and should be in com- 
pliance with Federal and State laws and with union 
contracts where such are in force. 


qSeveral State legislatures during the course of the 
year have acted to encourage able aged persons to 
help in the war effort. Old-age assistance recipients 
in Minnesota now may accept employment without 
jeopardizing their status, while in Montana, old-age 
assistance recipients accepting seasonal employment 
will be immediately returned to the assistance rolls 
when their jobs end. California reduced the period of 
investigation of old-age assistance recipients from 90 
to 30 days so they may accept private employment and 
return to the rolls without a lengthy wait. In Texas, 
the needy aged now may earn up to $250 a year 
without forfeiting assistance checks. 


GA statement issued by the Director of the Division of 
Transport Personnel of ODT to 2.7 million transport 
workers clarifies their status in relation to WMC’s 
list of 149 critical occupations. Prompted by a 
rather widespread misinterpretation of the new regula- 
tions, the statement assured transportation workers 
that the list of critical occupations does not alter the 
existing List of Essential Activities and Occupations which 
includes most transportation activities—rail, over-the- 
road trucking, intercity bus, water, air, local transit, 
storage, pipe lines, a number of related services, and 
the repair and maintenance of automotive vehicles. 
Thus transportation workers will not improve their 
status in any way by transferring, provided that they 
are now using their highest skills. If they are in 
critical occupations, they are subject to the protec- 
tions and restrictions provided in the new regulations. 
If they do not have one of the 149 critical skills, they 
cannot acquire a “critical” designation simply by 
transferring to another activity. The new critical 
list, it was emphasized, applies only to occupations, 
not to industries. No transportation activities or in- 
dustries and few transportation occupations or jobs 
are classed as nondeferable. 


Between July 1943 and July 1944 a minimum of 2.6 
million persons must transfer from less-essential jobs 
to munitions production or to useful jobs in the com- 
munity services essential to health, including trans- 
portation and other vital accessories of civilian life. 
Increased military needs and rising production 
schedules, together with replacements for men drawn 
into war service, lost through accidents, normal 
death, retirements, and other kinds of turn-over, 
make these transfers imperative. Any reduction in 
our ability to equip our fighting men means that the 
prosecution of the war will suffer, victory will be 
delayed, and many lives will be needlessly lost. 
Workers, however, are asked to be sure that they should 
transfer and then go ahead. A transfer, for instance, 


from one war-useful job to another would be un- 
economical to a high degree unless there was a higher 
utilization of the transferee’s skill. In area swhere 
lauadry workers and teachers are already scarce, a 
transfer from either of these occupations to work in a 
war plant would mean that a labor gap must be filled 
by an inexperienced person, and the individual who 
shifts to a new job in a war plant must be trained, 
with resultant loss in time and skill to the over-all 
war effort. 

The local USES offices will be called on more and 
more frequently as time goes on to help workers 
decide whether their jobs are war useful. The answers 
will depend largely on conditions in individual com- 
munities, and it is up to the USES staff to give the 
worker sound advice and refer him to the task that 
needs him most. 


q A new agency to administer the expanded Federal- 
State-civilian rehabilitation program provided under 
the Barden-LaFollette Act, approved July 6, 1943, 
has been established in the Federal Security Agency. 
Expansion of the program will contribute to the war 
effort by facilitating reemployment of the physically 
handicapped through provisions for physical restor- 
ation where possible, and training, where necessary, 
for employment. Until now the rehabilitation pro- 
gram did not provide for remedial treatment, although 
frequently a relatively simple piece of surgery would 
materially decrease the physical handicap or even 
remove or fully compensate for it. The new law 
makes Federal money available for this purpose, as 
well as for job training. This rounds out the broad- 
ened program for the care of all handicapped persons, 
whose numbers have been increased by the circum- 
stances of war. The Veterans’ Administration was 
authorized last March to provide vocational rebabili- 
tation and training at Federal expense for discharged 
veterans of the present war who have disablements 
incurred in line of duty. The program now to be 
administered by the new Office of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation will provide care for other groups of handi- 
capped individuals not entitled to receive service 
under the Veterans’ Administration. These include 
the injured in war production plants and civilians 
disabled while serving as unpaid volunteers in the 
Aircraft Warning Service, the Civil Air Patrol, or in 
protective services under the U. S. Citizens Defense 
Corps, as registered trainee of such units, or as an 
officer or member of the crew of a vessel owned or 
chartered by the Maritime Commission or the War 
Shipping Administration. 


{ Postponement of induction of workers regularly 
engaged in aircraft production in the States of 
Washington and California has been extended an- 
other 60 days beyond the stay of 60 days which was 
due to expire October 1. Aircraft production is a 
stellar role in the war drama, and this additional 
deferment is by way of backing the attack! 
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Manpower Utilization — 
More Productzon Per Worker 


SIXTEEN MILLION MAN-HOURS of production—the equivalent of 2 million American workers—are lost 
to war production every day. How? Through poor scheduling, absenteeism, turn-over, under-utilization of 
skills, and the continuance of certain peacetime practices which are incompatible with an all-out war program. 
With our previous deep wells of manpower practically drained, with many labor market areas so tight that it is 
all but impossible to squeeze another worker into them, and with several critical industries already suffering 
from national manpower shortages, it is obvious that these hindrances to maximum utilization of our manpower 
must be overcome if we are to achieve our war production goals. 

Charles E. Wilson, Executive Vice-Chairman of the War Production Board, stated recently, ‘““There was a 
time when we could increase production 40 percent by hiring 40 percent more workers. By next winter we may 
be able to increase our work force in the munitions industry by 10 or 15 percent, but that is our limit.” 

The answer to this problem lies in obtaining more production per worker—in putting the potentialities of 
the greater part of those 2 million idle workers to work. WMC has delegated this job to the Bureau of Man- 
power Utilization. Working with industry, labor, communities, other branches of WMC, and other Government 
agencies, this Bureau seeks and recommends methods for overcoming the hindrances to greater production, 
whether they lie in the plant or in the community. What it is doing and how it is going about doing it is described 
in this issue of the Manpower Review. 


Old Problem, 
New 


Responsibilities 
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zation are in the plant, the effects are area- and 
Nation-wide. 

Suppose, for instance, that we have an area in 
which 10 plants are wasting 50 man-years of employ- 
ment each. Suppose that it is a typical war center, 
with a tight labor market and overcrowded com- 
munity facilities. Production is behind schedule and 
500 workers must be imported. This means more 
overcrowding of housing, transportation, restaurant, 
school, and hospital facilities. So recruitment is 
started—first in the State, then in the region, and 
then in other regions—causing a great deal of work 
and a migration of still more people who will have to 
be relocated after the war. Yet, the whole problem 
could have been averted had the 10 plants in the 
area used their manpower effectively. 


e © e By 
FRANK H. SPARKS 


Director, Bureau of Manpower Utilization, 
War Manpower Commission 





MANPOWER UTILIZATION is not a new prob- 
lem. It is always present in industry. During peace- 
time it is primarily the responsibility of management, 
operating at a relatively high level by competition 
with other plants and industries. During wartime, 
however, with a relaxation of standards due to cost- 
plus contracts, a rush for huge production, and a 
mushrooming of small plants into giant enterprises, 
plus a diminishing supply of labor, manpower utili- 
zation becomes the responsibility, not only of man- 
agement, but also of Government, labor, and the 
community. For while the roots of manpower utili- 
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Manpower utilization means the most productive 
use of the minimum amount of labor necessary for 
production under working conditions that will main- 
tain worker effectiveness and morale. It involves all 
factors which affect workers in the performance of 
their productive effort, including plant conditions, 
production procedures, personnel policies and out-of- 
plant or community conditions, and the relation of 
the individual workers to each of these factors. 

The Bureau of Manpower Utilization is an inter- 


ested third party dedicated to the single purpose of 
(Continued on p. 5) 





FROM MISUSE TO BETTER USE OF MANPOWER 


Program for 
Manpower 
Utilization 


e © @ By 
EUGENE G. BEWKES 


Assistant Director, Bureau of Manpower 
Utilization, War Manpower Commission 


IT IS AN ASSUMPTION of all estimates regarding 
labor resources that a substantial percentage of in- 
crease of productivity would occur if we could move 
from misuse to better use of manpower. The percent- 
age has been put as high as 50 percent. This is very 
probably excessive, but certainly a 20-percent po- 
tential is a reasonable possibility for realization. 
This would mean an increase of some 4 million units 
of manpower. Obviously, all of this manpower can- 
not be shifted to localities where it is needed, but it is 
safe to assume that the equivalent of about 2 million 
workers could be realized through full utilization of 
our present labor force. 

Our problem is similar to that of a medical com- 
mission in an area where an epidemic is raging. Its 
job is a dual one: to treat the sick and to conduct a 
general health campaign, persuading those who can 
to help themselves and to remain well. Skilled atten- 
tion is given to those in greatest need. The program 
of the Bureau of Manpower Utilization to cure our 
epidemic of under-utilization is also two-fold: (1) to 
conduct a general publicity campaign, telling in- 
dustry how to locate and cure trouble spots of mal- 
utilization of labor, and (2) to provide Manpower 
Utilization Consultants for those industries whose 
problems are most pressing and complex. 

The Bureau of Manpower Utilization has developed 
a procedure for locating obvious cases of misuse. 
This article will indicate the procedure and will 
describe a method for bringing about more effective 
use of labor. 

There are certain major symptoms which are 
always signposts pointing in the direction of poor 
utilization: absenteeism, turn-over, production lag, 
unusual recruitment difficulties, threatened strikes, 
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serious accidents, and, because of war, unbalanced 
Selective Service withdrawals. That these are symp- 
toms of labor misuse and not causes cannot be overem- 
phasized. In order to cut down on absenteeism and 
turnover, we must know the causes of such conditions. 
Production lag, too, is simply an effect. The cause 
must be determined. As to unusual recruitment situ- 
ations, we must know why it is so difficult to recruit 
people to work in certain plants. In the case of 
unbalanced Selective Service withdrawals, we must 
know why a plant is slow in developing a program of 
replacement. 

Each of the instances is a primary indicator of 
under-utilization, a red signal flag showing that 
here is a danger spot. It has been suggested that 
Area Manpower Directors chart the war industries 
in their areas from the standpoint of these primary 
indicators. The Area Manpower Directors have a 
good deal of information which enables them to 
know where these red flags are. For example, XYZ 
Aviation Company is known to have a 12-percent 
turn-over rate and a production lag of 50 percent 
below schedule. This means that there are two red 
flags on XYZ Aviation Company and that this 
plant needs immediate attention. The plants whose 
needs are most pressing are first on the list; those least 
pressing are last. 

Thus, the first step in utilization is the procedure 
for locating the places of greatest labor misuse. Now, 
what do we do about it? 

The Area Manpower Director or chief Manpower 
Uulization Consultant gecs in touch with top man- 
agement in one of these plants selected for attention, 
telling them that the services of WMC are available 
to assist management in locating the causes of under- 
utilization in its plant. The object of such inter- 
view and service to be rendered is obviously to bring 
about a better use of manpower by eliminating the 
causes which are interfering with good use of labor. 
If management is willing, as it usually is, to have 
WMC personnel locate the causes, a preliminary 
utilization survey is made by a Manpower Utiliza- 
tion Consultant of all the causes which could have a 
bearing on the problem. 

These causes or factors fall into four groups: plant 
conditions, production procedures, personnel policies, 
and out-of-plant factors. Plant conditions include 
such elements as ventilation, lay-out, equipment, 
safety, lighting, sanitation, etc. Personnel praciices 
are concerned with hiring methods, upgrading, 
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occupational analysis, attitudes of labor toward 
management, employee morale, etc. Out-of-plant 
factors have to do with transportation, housing, 
recreation, etc. Production procedures are con- 
cerned with questions about production rates per 
man-hour, flow of materials, efficient scheduling, etc. 

The Manpower Utilization Consultant, in his 
contact at the plant, can very quickly make his pre- 
liminary survey. This requires a check-up on all 
the items under the above categories, by means of 
which it is possible to find out which of these factors 
are operative in a particular plant. The plant is 
rated as good, satisfactory, or poor on the various 
items on the check list. By the use of the preliminary 
check list, together with conversations with manage- 
ment, workers, and shop committees of all kinds, a 
competent person in a short time can locate the most 
probable causes of under-utilization which .bring 
about absenteeism or turn-over or production lag 
in the factory. The preliminary survey may indicate 
that a much more thorough analysis of the plant 
should be made. In this instance, the Manpower 





Utilization Consultant is provided with work sheets 
enabling him to probe more thoroughly the areas 
of difficulty. 

When a thorough understanding is acquired of the 
causes, management is acquainted with the situa- 
tion. An effort is then made to have steps taken in 
line with constructive suggestions offered to man- 
agement, steps which, if put into operation, would 
eliminate, in whole or in part, the causes that were 
interfering with the best use of labor. Recom- 
mendations will vary from plant to plant. In one 
place they may mainly concernjout-of-plant factors; 
in another, personnel policy matters; in still ano’her, 
unsatisfactory collective bargaining arrangements. 

Actually, all constructive suggestions for better 
use of manpower involve what is usually described 
as good management policy and good labor-manage- 
ment relations. Wherever these relations are reason- 
ably sound, there is present good worker morale. 
And where good morale exists, it is very unlikely that 
red flags of under-utilization will wave as signals 
of distress. 
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(Continued from p. 3) 

helping to win the war by helping industry. It is not 
the only Government agency engaged in this task, 
anymore than it is the only bureau in WMC working 
for the most effective utilization of manpower. The 
Bureau of Placement undertakes to recruit the Na- 
tion’s industrial manpower. The Bureau of Training 
is primarily concerned with developing and adapting 
skills of workers. The Bureau of Selective Service 
mobilizes our manpower for the armed forces. 
Through the Reports and Analysis Service, which 
processes the labor market information contained in 
reports from USES and WMC field offices, vital data 
are received concerning turn-over, absenteeism, utili- 
zation of women, physically handicapped, and mi- 
nority groups, employment trends, and labor utiliza- 
tion. All of these are actions of correlative interest 
to efficient utilization; we are all interested in the 
maximum utilization of our manpower. The Bureau 
of Placement leans heavily on the reports from the 
Bureaus of Training and Manpower Utilization in 
setting up recruitment schedules. Leads for training 
needs are constantly coming from the Bureaus of 
Placement and Manpower Utilization, while our 
Bureau borrows continuously from the vast amount of 
experience and information available from its com- 
panion bureaus. 

This cooperation continues right down into the field. 
The local USES office assists in the location and solu- 
tion of utilization problems. It brings to the attention 
of the area office a variety of recruitment problems 
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which stand in the way of effective utilization. It then 
becomes the job of the area or, if necessary, the State 
or regional office to provide the needed aid. 

Labor has the responsibility for calling employers’ 
attention to under-utilization of skills and for develop- 
ing plans for upgrading. 

The community, too, has a stake in efficient vtiliza- 
tion of labor. If it does not want to be faced with the 
problems now confronting many war centers, and if it 
wants to contribute its greatest share to the war pro- 
gram, it must provide child-care and recreational facil- 
ities, as well as minimum requirements for housing, 
health, dnd safety. 

But the final and major responsibility rests with 
management. Efficient utilization of labor is syn- 


‘onymous with efficient management. It is manage- 


ment’s task to request assistance in overcoming util- 
ization problems, to accept suggestions, and, most 
important of all, to see that the recommendations are 
carried out. There is not the slightest notion on the 
part of those in the Bureau of Manpower Utilization 
to relieve either labor or management from their re- 
sponsibility. On the contrary, our total function is to 
lend a hand in analyzing their problems and, when 
necessary, to help clear the road of the obstacles which 
interfere with management and labor in doing their 
normal job. Therefore, the success of the efforts of 
the Bureau of Manpower Utilization will depend on 
our practical contribution to the success of industrial 
production. 





OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS IN MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


The Personnel 
Aspect 


Cc. L. SHARTLE 


Chief, Division of Occupational Analysis 
and Manning Tables, Bureau of Manpower 
Utilization, War Manpower Commission 


THE PERSONNEL ASPECT of manpower utiliza- 
tion, rather than the industrial engineering phase, is 
the primary concern of occupational analysis. There 
are approximately 450 occupational analysts in the 
regional, State, area, and local offices of WMC. 
Much of their experience has been gained in employ- 
ment offices, and today, although a part of the man- 
power utilization program, they still give considerable 
service to placement activities. 

In each regional office there is a regional occupa- 
tional analyst who has a full-time job looking after 
the occupational analysis activities in the region. At 
the State level there is a State occupational analyst 
who is delegated the responsibility of maintaining the 
program in the State. It is at the area and local 
office levels, however, that the bulk of the work in 
occupational analysis is done. In the more impor- 
tant areas the occupational analysts report to the 
Director of Manpower Utilization; there may be 
several in the area office and perhaps others attached 
to the local USES office. Smaller areas may have 
but one or two occupational analysts. 

One of the principal activities of occupational 
analysts in the field concerns manning tables and 
manpower analysis. The manning table itself is not 
new to occupational analysts; prior to the introduc- 
tion of the manning table program, occupational 
analysts prepared occupational composition studies 
which were personnel blueprints designed to aid 
new plants in recruiting workers with the proper 
qualifications. In the manning table plan, intro- 
duced late in 1942, the occupational composition 
study was modified and supplemented and became 
the plant manning table. There are approximately 
6,000 employers now under the manning table plan, 
and a considerable amount of utilization work has 
been done in connection with the preparation, accept- 
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ance, and use of these manning tables. Countless 
examples where personnel requirements have been 
trimmed, where the method of Selective Service with- 
drawals has been greatly improved, where women 
have been utilized more extensively, where upgrad- 
ing practices have been established, and where handi- 
capped workers have been utilized attest to actions 
taken which have resulted in improved labor utiliza- 
tion. Recently the Selective Service aspects of 
the manning table have been given relatively less 
emphasis. 


The Manning Table is an Operating Tool 


The importance of the manning table to the 
employer himself will continue to be emphasized. 
The manning table is not a reporting device but an 
operating tool, and industry’s acceptance of the plan, 
to a large extent, depends on an understanding of 
this fact. Participation by the foremen, superintend- 
ents, and personnel departments in the planning, 
preparation, and follow-through of manning tables is 
necessary if maximum results are to be obtained. 


The manning table has also served to establish effec- 
tive cooperation between employers and the various 
operating sections of WMC. Hundreds of employ- 
ers, for the first time, have a 6-months manpower plan 
for recruitment, training, utilization, and Selective 
Service withdrawals, worked out in unison with WMC. 


Manpower analysis, a procedure which was devel- 
oped a year ago when the occupational analysts were 
part of the USES, is simply a further analysis of the 
personnel situation within a plant which has already 
prepared a manning table. With the information 
derived from the manning table, together with other 
facts obtained in the manpower analysis, a plan is 
worked out for improved utilization. The manpower 
analysis includes a more detailed analysis of such 
factors as under-utilization of skills, turn-over, ab- 
senteeism, use of women, use of handicapped workers, 
job break-down, upgrading, and transfer. Ina recent 
follow-up made of the first 50 manpower analyses, it 
was found that most of the employers have carried 
out or are in the process of carrying out the majority 
of recommendations originally made. 


The importance of preparing a manning table and 
doing a manpower analysis is not in the preparation 
itself, but in the use which is made of the information 
thus obtained and the extent to which the findings 
result in improved utilization. 
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In some regions little manpower analysis has been 
done in connection with the preparation and accept- 
ance of manning tables. In these regions, because 
of the particular manpower problem, a large number 
of plants have come under the manning table plan, 
and it was felt that in having a large number of 
employers participate, a greater service could be 
rendered than by having fewer manning tables and 
doing a more intensive job with each manning table. 
Further, when an employer prepares a manning table, 
the steps he takes and the justifications which he 
must maintain contribute considerably to his own 
in-plant utilization, even though a manpower analysis 
is not made as part of the manning table. In other 
regions, where a smaller percentage of employers 
have prepared manning tables, a manpower analysis 
is made with each manning table, covering the im- 
portant aspects of the purely personnel phases of 
utilization. Occasionally, these studies have included 
industrial engineering aspects. 

Job analysis and worker analysis were the original 
phases of occupational analysis. While occupational 
analysts in the field have been devoting a major por- 
tion of their time to manning tables and manpower 
analysis, there has nevertheless been considerable ac- 
tivity in connection with these original phases which 
contribute to both utilization and placement. Hun- 
dreds of job analyses are made each month concerning 
job break-down and studies of jobs to alter hiring 
qualifications to ease certain recruitment problems. 

While the amount of testing performed in many local 
USES offices has been reduced, it has increased in 
others. The occupational analyst is called on to give 
technical assistance in the application of these tests in 
local offices, as well as in the development of certain 
new tests which are required to meet specific problems. 
For example, the use of oral trade questions in local 
offices in granting statements of availability has in- 
creased recently. Occupational analysts are also called 
upon to assist WMC offices and employers in the use 
of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles to promote the 
use of job families by employers in developing up- 
grading programs within plants; and to lend assist- 
ance in the employment of interviewing aids and job 
descriptions, which are now being produced on a 
Nation-wide basis and which are an integral part of the 
induction training program for personnel of the USES. 

While the occupational analyst is not primarily con- 


cerned with training, he is nevertheless often requested 
to render technical assistance to training. programs 


within WMC which involve the use of occupational 
analysis material. For instance, occupational analysts 
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have participated in training institutes which have 
been held in a number of localities for employers in 
connection with the program. 

In the Bureau of Manpower Utilization, the Division 
of Occupational Analysis and Manning Tables de- 
velops occupational analysis tools for Nation-wide use, 
gives technical assistance to the field in the use of these 
materials, and serves as a clearing house for the field 
on occupational information, testing, and improved 
practices in the use of occupational analysis in man- 
power utilization. The Division in Washington works 
very closely with the Bureau of Placement by making 
available its occupational materials. 


Aids for Placing Service Dischargees 


In addition to occupational tests, job families, and 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, two new tools are 
being developed for use in WMC and other Govern- 
ment agencies. The first includes aids for placement 
and utilization of discharged military personnel in 
civilian jobs. In 1940-41 the Division of Occupa- 
tional Analysis and Manning Tables, at the request 
of the War Department, analyzed over 10,000 jobs 
in the United States Army. The Division has also 
worked closely with the Navy and the Marine Corps, 
since all branches of the armed forces use the Diuc- 
tionary, job families, and trade tests as part of their 
personnel program. Having at hand occupational 
information concerning both military and civilian 
jobs, these placement and utilization aids are being 
developed to show related civilian occupations where 
the discharged soldiers’ skills can be most effectively 
utilized. Already the Aids for Placing Navy Personnel 
have been sent to the field and are being used by 
USES interviewers in the placement of discharged 
Navy personnel. Copies of these aids have also been 
supplied to the Veterans’ Administration which is 
concerned with rehabilitation work, and to the Civil 
Service Commission which is also interested in the 
full utilization of the skills of discharged soldiers. 
Aids for placing discharged Army and Marine Corps 
personnel are being developed. 

A second tool is the industry manning table. In- 
dustry manning tables were developed in both Eng- 
land and Germany as a utilization tool and are being 
prepared by the Division for field use as rapidly as 
plant manning tables can be processed. The industry 
manning table is a composite of a number of plant 
manning tables and shows the jobs, training times, 
percentage of workers in each job, information regard- 
ing the use of women and handicapped workers, etc. 
These tables are designed as guides to be used pri- 
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marily in connection with manning tables and man- 
power analysis. By using the industry manning table 
as a guide, it is possible to compare the plant manning 
table information with the composite obtained from 
other plants to reveal certain indicators which may 
reflect under-utilization of skills, larger proportions 
of workers in certain occupations than is normally 
found, training times for jobs, extent to which the 
use of women and handicapped workers compares 
with a standard, etc. The industry manning table 
is also of interest to WMC personnel engaged in 
placement and training activities. 


Job Analysis Helps Government Utilization 


At headquarters the Division of Occupational Anal- 
ysis and Manning Tables works closely with the 
Division of Government Agencies, and occupational 
analysts at the headquarters level have begun analyses 
of jobs in Government; the use of job families, occu- 
pational tests, and other occupational analysis tools 
are an aid to the Division of Government Agencies in 
producing more effective utilization of Government 
personnel. Job analyses of Government agencies are 
made according to the same standards which apply 
to industry and reflect evidence of possible job break- 
down, further use of women and handicapped workers, 


modification of hiring specifications, and comparison 
of the occupational composition among Government 
agencies. In the future it should be possible to 
prepare industry manning tables for certain types of 
activity in Government which can be used as an aid 
in determining the proper occupational structure for 
these activities. 

Occupational analysis materials at the headquarters 
level are also released to Government agencies, and 
trade tests, aptitude tests, and job families are now 
being used by several Government agencies in con- 
nection with their assignment and other utilization 
problems. 

The headquarters staff spends considerable time 
working with employer organizations and with unions 
on the development and use of occupational analysis 
materials. Employer organizations work with the 
Division in preparing and verifying occupational defi- 
nitions and descriptions and in arranging other ma- 
terials which will aid their member companies in 
setting up and using the manning tables. Not only 
are there constant working relationships with employ- 
ers in the preparation of the lists of essential and 
critical occupations, but considerable work has been 
done with unions on job information, job classifica- 
tion, and job families. 














INCREASE IN COMMUNITY FACILITIES 


LARGE-SCALE EMPLOYMENT of women in wartime has changed the routine of American communities, 
the Office of War Information reports. 

OWI surveys disclosed that today more than 4,400 child-care and welfare committees, made up of private 
individuals and representatives of public groups, are functioning in as many Cities. 

“Although inadequate child-care facilities have loomed as a chief obstacle to the employment of women 
in sufficient numbers, perhaps more has been done on the community level to counteract this problem than has 
been accomplished in meeting women workers’ other needs,” OWT states. 

Federal funds have been approved to aid in the operation of more than 2,000 nursery school units and 1,315 
day-care centers for 92,060 children in the pre-school group and 105,000 children of school age. Applications 
now pending will, if approved, increase the number by at least another 100,000. 

Stores are staying open one night a week in many cities for the benefit of war workers. Enterprising stores 
are offering shopping services. In Newark, N. J., food-store representatives go to one big war plant in the morn- 
ing, take orders from the women workers, and have the filled grocery bags waiting at the doors at the end of the 
shift. In Philadelphia, some butchers hold back part of their meat supply until 6 p. m. for women who have just 
come off shifts at war plants. 

Official, volunteer, and commercial groups in cities from coast to coast are attempting to provide recreation 
for war workers, and medical and clinical help for the swollen populations of war production centers. More 
than 6,300 volunteer committees are tackling nutrition problems; 5,600 are working to minimize health hazards 
in as many communities; and 3,700 are trying to solve recreation problems. 

OWI surveys in many cities show that “inadequate home or public care for children has kept down the rate 
of employment of women, and personal worries due to disruptions in normal living have a corollary in decreased 
production.” 
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PLANT AND COMMUNITY FACILITIES AID PRODUCTION 


Serving Workers 
Serves the Wart 


eee By 
RHEA RADIN 


Chief, Plant and Community Services Unit, 
Bureau of Manpower Utilization, War Man- 
power Commission 


IN A NEW ENGLAND war center a worker tosses 
sleeplessly in a hot, crowded room. In a South Seas 
foxhole a soldier anxiously watches his dwindling 
Supply of ammunition, wondering why more is not 
forthcoming. Unrelated? Not according to manage- 
ment, labor, and Government groups who have their 
fingers on the pulse of our war production line. For 
war, thac inexorable teacher of grim lessons, has 
driven home truths that many were aware of but 
ignored in peacetime: that a tired, harassed worker 
is a poor producer; that high production stems from 
high morale; and that high morale is insepara- 
ble from adequate housing, shopping conveniences, 
transportation, child-care, eating, and other similar 
facilities. 

As with high production, so with effective recruit- 
ment of our potential labor reserves. Without ade- 
quate plant and community facilities, recruitment of 
women, youth, and part-time workers in tight labor 
market areas becomes a difficult, if not an impossible, 
task. 

Planning for the provision of adequate living and 
working facilities requires accurate diagnosis of exist- 
ing problems and gaging of their acuteness in relation 
to labor recruitment, retention of workers on the job 
and maximum utilization. Taken individually, cer- 
tain problems may appear to be inconsequential and 
their importance discounted. Viewed collectively, 
however, these difficulties may be contributing mark- 
edly to the total manpower problem. In identifying 
the existing or impending difficulties, numerous types 
of information are available to WMC personnel 
through such sources as: (1) discussions with plant 
officials at the time the plants are visited by Man- 
power Utilization Consultants; (2) analyses of plant 
statistics and qualitative reports on absenteeism, quits, 
and industrial accidents; (3) reports, suggestions, or 
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complaints made by the Labor-Management Produc- 
tion Committees; (4) complaints of workers reported 
to USES interviewers and other Government agencies; 
(5) reports or studies prepared by labor unions; (6) 
discussion with plant counselors and personnel de- 
partment of major types of difficulties complained of 
by employees; (7) suggestions from counselors at- 
tached to child-care centers on predominant problems 
of working parents; and (8) comments on local prob- 
lems issuing from various groups such as trade, civic, 
and professional associations, chambers of commerce, 
social agencies, public health departments, and mu- 
nicipal recreation associations. 

Because problems and resources for handling them 
vary from area to area and from plant to plant, each 
program must be adapted to meet the particular 
needs of an individual locality or industrial plant. 
Responsibility for solving specific problems rests 
primarily with management and labor and with the 
local community. The responsibility of WMC is 
chiefly that of coordination and direction of the pro- 
grams of existing Federal, State, and local agencies 
and organizations so that they are related to man- 
power needs. Local USES offices, working through 
the Area Manpower Directors, are thus responsible 
for (1) providing employers with information regard- 
ing existing resources which can be called upon to 
solve particular labor utilization problems; (2) rce- 
questing assistance from appropriate Government 
agencies or private organizations on specific requests 
from employers; (3) calling together representatives 
of appropriate Government agencies, local organiza- 
tions, and groups to plan cooperative action to re- 
solve a specific problem; (4) taking direct action in 
the designated field of responsibility such as classify- 
ing services as “locally needed’; (5) utilizing the 
full support of the Area Management-Labor Com- 
mittee in coordinating community action directed 
toward specific manpower problems; (6) referring 
problems directly to appropriate local agencies or 
channeling requests for specific programs through 
the Regional Manpower Director to Federal, State, 
and local agencies; and (7) informing the Regional 
Manpower Director when requested action from 
other Federal agencies is unnecessarily delayed or 
cannot be obtained so that proper steps can be taken 
at the regional level or in the Washington office. 

Examination of the areas of responsibility of WMC 
shows the necessity of considering conditions on and 
off the job which affect recruitment and productivity 
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of labor in planning (1) for the transfer of labor from 
one industry to another within a community, (2) 
for the movement of workers into new labor market 
areas, (3) for the efficient utilization of labor in the 
plants, and (4) for the utilization of labor reserves 
such as youth under 18, women, and physically 
handicapped. 

Before considering the transfer of workers from one 
factory to another, the type of working conditions 
in the plant to which the worker is to be trans- 
ferred must be considered. It is obvious that the 
worker would have justifiable cause to refuse referral 
to a plant with a notoriously high accident rate, 
where no attempt was made to 1educe an abnormally 
high incidence of occupational disease, or where it 
could be proved that unsanitary conditions had 
caused the illness of a high percentage of employees. 

Adequate working conditions are not the only factor 
in planning for the transfer of workers from their home 
communities to new areas. Not only a new plant but 
anew community is involved, and the worker will not 
and ‘cannot move, to this community if arrangement$ 
are not made for his housing and living conditions* 
Under any voluntary system of transfer, consideration 
of these factors is essential in order to be able to 
persuade workers to move; and should the Govern- 
ment assume the grave responsibility of deciding 
where men and women shall work, it would have the 
corresponding obligation of giving workers guarantees 
for their health, safety, and security. 

In examining ways in which workers can be made 
most productive, no program can be limited to the 
consideration of machines or of classification of skills. 
Analysis of absenteeism and turn-over rates, two of 
the greatest hindrances to increased production, show 
that both absences and quits are often caused by 
living and working conditions not related to wages 
or hours. This is particularly well illustrated by the 
fact that the highest turn-over rates are in some of the 
mosu highly paid industries. 

Absenteeism studies also indicate that a high per- 
centage of absences are caused by the illness either 
of the workec or of members of his family or are due 
to housing and transportation problems and the need 
of many women to siay home in order to care tor 
their children when makeshift plans fall through. 

An additional factor which is less tangible and more 
difficult to estimate statistically than absences or turn- 
over is that sometimes called “industrial fatigue.” 
Several surveys have indicated a direct relationship 
between the amount of production and the physical 
and emotional condition of the worker. 

Whether or not plans for the recruitment and utiliza- 
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tion of manpower involve transfer, the provision of 
both plant and community services becomes especially 
necessary for labor reserves who never before have 
had working experience and who often come to the 
job with particular problems. In connection with the 
utilization of women, problems have already arisen 
regarding special health needs, the care of their chil- 
dren, and the provision of community services such 
as laundries and shopping facilities. Before any action 
can be taken in the actual recruiting of youth, it is 
essential that adequate plans and standards be formu- 
lated to protect their health, education, and welfare. 
Many of the physically handicapped and older per- 
sons who may be called on to enter the labor force 
will not be employable unless special plans are made 
to adapt their working and living conditions to their 
physical limitations. 

WMC has already recognized some of these aspects 
in its policy statements on the employment in industry 
of women with young children (August 12, 1942), on 
the recruitment, training, and employment of women 
(October 17, 1942), and on the employment of youth 
under 18 years of age (April 3, 1943). In the Bureau 
of Manpower Utilization in Washington, the Plant 
and Community Services Unit is responsible for de- 
veloping programs and assisting the field staff in 
determining and solving specific problems in those 
instances where the lack of services and facilities 
interferes with the retention of ihe labor force in the 
labor market and its fuller utilization through maxi- 
mum productivity of each individual. 

Examination of these problems shows their definite 
relationship to the danger signs of poor utilization, 
absenteeism, turn-over, and decreased productivity: 

Health and Medical Care.—lllness is the largest 
single cause of absence from work and is one of the 
major factors in decreasing the productivity of work- 
ers who are not performing at their maximum physi- 
cal capacity. Emergency care is required for the 
workers’ protection in cases of individual accidents or 
plant disasters. Preventive health measures in the 
plant reduce the incidence of sickness caused by job 
conditions. Preventive measures in the community 
minimize the dangers of epidemics and the spread of 
disease among the working force. 

Safety and Industrial Hygiene.—Many unnecessary 
job absences and quits are caused by preventable in- 
dustrial accidents. Workers temporarily or perma- 
nently disabled as a result of industrial accidents or 
disease frequently have to be transferred or retrained 
in some other occupation. Improved safety and in- 
dustrial hygiene programs must be introduced and 
extended to lower the accident rate and occupational 
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hazards which in many war plants have increased 
rapidly with the employment of inexperienced work- 
ers, speed-up of the industrial process, lengthening of 
the workweek, forced use of worn equipment, short- 
ages of less-dangerous materials, use of new sub- 
stances, cursory instruction to new employees regard- 
ing protective and preventive measures, and insuffi- 
cient numbers of supervisors trained in industrial 
safety. 

Housing.—Housing shortages in war production 
centers which necessitate family separations, unsani- 
tary or overcrowded conditions, and exorbitant rents 
cause many workers to quit their jobs and may deter 
necessary in-migration. Absences result when work- 
ers who go house-hunting or leave town to visit their 
families located elsewhere. Productivity is decreased 
when workers cannot get necessary sleep or become 
ill because of inadequate or unsanitary housing. . 

Child-care.—\n labor shortage areas an adequate 
child-care program is a fundamental necessity if 
mothers are to be able to accept employment and if 
mothers already employed are to continue working. 
Frequent absences from work and withdrawal from 
the labor force result unless there are resources for 
both pre-school and school-age children. 

Eating Facilities—The rate and quality of pro- 
duction of war workers is directly influenced by pro- 
vision of nutritious food through adequate and acces- 
sible eating facilities in the plant and in the com- 
munity. Lack of eating facilities adjacent to the plant, 
increasing difficulties in bringing lunch, and charac- 
teristics of occupations which require a larger food 
consumption than is possible in a home-prepared 
lunch without serious inroad on the farnily’s ration 
allowance make workers increasingly dependent on 
plant eating facilities. 

Rationing and Food Distribution.—Food shortages 
and rationing difficulties have a direct effect on 
workers’ job attendance and ability to continue em- 
ployment. Women workers with families encounter 
increasing difficulties in obtaining food because the 
choice of meat and unrationed foods is so limited 
at the time when shopping must be done. Employers 
who feed workers in isolated lecalities without access 
to markets, unrationed foods, or commercial eating 
facilities need additional amounts of rationed food 
and meat. 

Shopping, Business, and Government Services.— 
Household responsibilities often prevent women from 
entering the labor market and cause their withdrawal 
unless adjustments are made so that these duties do 
not interfere with employment. Both men and 
women often must take time off from work in order 
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to transact personal business. The shortage of man- 
power which limits the services that can be rendered, 
depleted stocks, inaccessibility of stores, and the fact 
that many shops and offices are not open at hours 
when workers are free aggravate the difficulties which 
war workers, particularly women, are encountering. 

Transportation.—Tardiness and absences which cut 
down the man-hour output are often due to trans- 
portation difficulties. These problems are caused by 
lack of sufficient public and private transportation 
facilities and incomplete or poorly planned use of 
existing facilities. 

Recreation.—Lack of opportunities for relaxation 
after work to reduce fatigue and nervous tension affect 
health and efficiency. Inadequacy of normal social 
outlets in the locality causes absences for trips to other 
areas and has an effect on labor turnover. As the 
war tempo increases, normal opportunities for relaxa- 
tion and social activities become more limited. For 
in-migrants whose home ties have been broken, new 
associations are difficult to establish in overcrowded 
centers. When the community affords limited oppor- 
tunities for recreation, excessive drinking and dissipa- 
tion often result, causing decreased efficiency on the 
job. 

Education.—War workers frequently quit their jobs 
and move to other localities because their children 
are unable to attend school due to lack of facilities. 
Children frequently are placed in crowded classes 
where the likelihood of contracting communicable 
diseases is increased or where they have to travel long 
distances to attend school, cross dangerous highways, 
and face other accident risks. 

Counseling, Referral, and Personal Services.— 
Personal and family problems affecting acceptance or 
continuation of employment are encountered by 
trained or experienced workers and present even 
greater difficulties to those who are untrained and 
inexperienced. Such problems are more accentuated 
when it is necessary to plan for persons uprooted from 
their homes and transferred to new communities 
where they are totally unfamiliar with existing re- 
sources. Under these varied circumstances, coun- 
seling, referral, and personal services to workers are 
imperative. 

Sporadic and scattered attempts to adjust facilities 
to the workers’ needs have not been enough to accom- 
plish the over-all improvement in the collective effec- 
tiveness of the labor force that the program of the 
Bureau of Manpower Utilization now = seeks. 
Throughout the country, wherever the production line 
extends, service facilities should be completely mo- 
bilized for war. The right facility in the right place 
at the right time to serve the worker’s immediate 
need, conserve his strength, save his time, promote 
his peace of mind, health, and welfare, and otherwise 
free him for maximum performance on the job is an 
immediate and impelling necessity. 
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IMPROVED PERFORMANCE FOR GREATER PRODUCTION 


More Manpower 
Through Work 


Measurement 


e ce e By 


JOHN J. SKELLY 


Assistant Director, Bureau of Manpower Utili- 
zation, War Manpower Commission 


THE MANPOWER SITUATION may be con- 
sidered as passing into a new stage of manpower 
scarcity. The main problems of the first stage were: 
Determining what character and quantity of man- 
power were required; seeing to it that full skills were 
utilized; and trying to reduce time off the job to a 
minimum through concentrated drives against turn- 
over and absenteeism. Attention was also fixed on 
the possibility of utilizing a maximum number of 
women, handicapped workers, and members of 
minority groups, of which there was a good supply 
available. 

The more acute stage of manpower scarcity is now 
approaching. While it can and must be alleviated 
through reduction of turn-over and absenteeism and 
increased use of women, older workers, and other not 
fully utilized groups, these alone will not fill the gap 
to be made by the induction of some 1 million 
more men into the armed forces this year and at 
the same time meet increased needs of our expanding 
war-production program. 

We must face the very heart of the problem, i. e., 
the creation of an additional supply of manpower 
through better in-plant utilization or improved per- 
formance on the job of the present manpower. This 
necessity forces concentration not only on the 10 
percent off the job, but on the 90 percent “on 
location.” 

The importance of full performance on the job is 
realized when one considers the fact agreed upon by 
competent authorities: that conservatively not more than 
80 percent of the possibilities of full and unrestricted 
output are being generally realized at present. Actual 
realizations range from as low as 30 percent in some 
instances to 100 percent in others. 
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Projecting this percentage on the 16 million people 
in the war effort today would mean an untapped pool 
of reserve manpower of some 25 percent, or 4 million 
workers. However, realizing the practical diffi- 
culties of location, transportation, etc., which would 
cut this figure in half, there would still be provided 
a sure possibility of some 2 million workers in reserve. 

Management and labor realize the importance of 
this consideration and have come out strongly for a 
gage of performance by which the effectiveness of 
productive effort can be measured and steps taken 
to correct conditions preventing full and unrestricted 
production. Strong emphasis is now being placed on 
measurement of performance and the use of this 
measurement as a basis for incentives to promote 
increased output. 

In the past, as well as at present, incentives have 
taken two major forms~application to the individual 
worker or application to groups, compensation being 
commensurate with volume of production. The 
groups may be small ones within a plant department, 
entire departments, or plants as a whole. 

Incentives are most effective when applied to the 
individual or to the smallest group consistent with 
simplicity of understanding and operation. However, 
regardless of form, two main principles should always 
be followed: 

1. The basic worth of the job: sometimes termed 
the hourly base rate, it should be the result of an 
evaluation of the essential factors involved in the 
occupation itself: skill, training, previous experience 
necessary, responsibility, hazard, and conditions sur- 
rounding the job. This rate should be guaranteed 
for any particular wage scale regardless of the level 
of production and should be paid as a minimum for 
unmeasured time or lost time beyond the control of 
the individual or group. The evaluation applies to 
both direct and indirect labor. 

2. The measurement of performance or effective work 
effort—This is used to set up a normal work load for 
the established base rate. Extra compensation above 
the rate is paid to the worker in proportion to the 
increase in productivity above this normal. Al- 
though such measurement may be expressed in 
terms of money or time per piece, pound, ton, etc., 
the time basis should be guaranteed against change 
except where changes occur in methods, materials, 
equipment, or conditions surrounding the job. 
Money values could be guaranteed for any particular 
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wage scale recognizing the qualifying factors. Lack 
of recognition of the importance and fairness of these 
basic principles of incentive leads to illogical set-ups 
and consequent malpractices accounting in large 
measure for what opposition to incentive plans has 
developed in the past. 

Work loads are arrived at either through past per- 
formance records or time and motion studies. Every- 
thing else being equal, the latter method is a more 
intelligent and fairer approach when undertaken by 
competent engineers cooperating with both manage- 
ment and labor. Such an approach eliminates guess 
work and unusual happenings of past performance 
records by making a factual study on location under 
current conditions, taking into account time and 
effective effort, together with necessary allowances 
for relaxation to cover strain and fatigue inherent in 
effective performance of the job. 

While complaints are often made that incentive, or 
compensation according to performance, covers only 
direct or so-called productive workers, indirect 
workers such as clerks, cleaners, and tool room, 
maintenance, and even supervisory personnel are 
often included where the production of departments 
or plants as a whole is measured by an over-all 
figure. In more refined applications, indirect or 
service groups are given a chance to participate on 
the basis of improved performance measured by a 
group budget against department or plant output. 

That both management and labor realize the im- 
portance of improved performance on the job as a 
major factor in creating further manpower supply is 
evidenced by the following statements. Manage- 
ment, through the Manpower Division of the Auto- 
motive Council for War Production, says: 


Industry of this country has, in general, completed its tooling 
up. It has advanced from the preparatory stages of war 
production to the point where the maximum utilization of 
available manpower is required if the enormous material needs 
of our armed forces and our allies are to be supplied... 

One important reserve of manpower is the fuller utilization of 
the existing labor supply . . . per man output has, in most 
cases, continued well below accepted standards. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that only through a personal 
monetary incentive will the required measure of individual pro- 
ductive éffort be attained. The experience of many years 
shows that a properly designed, accepted, and operated wage 
incentive plan is the answer to the problem. Where such plans 
have been geared directly to the reward of individual effort, the 
resulting increase in per man output has been substantial . . . 
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Labor, through one of its spokesmen, the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, states: 


Experience in many plants has shown that production can 
sometimes be increased as much as 100 percent or more by 
eliminating losses and delays through better coordination of 
time and effort .. . 


The main consideration for us today is increased output. . 
In the past, time studies and wage incentive systems were too 
often made very mysterious and outside of labor’s concern. 
Labor’s prejudice against the stop watch was natural when we 
had no voice in its use. But with union protection and our 
demand for better production, efficiency and scicntific manage- 
ment can be placed at the service of labor. 


The time study in itself is not injurious if properly handled. 
It is a technique, an instrument—just like a gage or caliper. 
Its regulation, its proper use is what counts. 


While the above statements speak specifically of 
incentives, their importance is reflected not only in 
the sponsorship of incentives, but also in the indication 
of a common consciousness, of the importance of 
concentrating on improved job performance. This 
improvement may be brought about by a variety 
of approaches, including better planning and sched- 
uling of work, good foremanship, training programs, 
improved worker attitude, and use of a fair and intel- 
ligent manpower measure of performance through 
more detailed and informative records of production 
or actual job time study. The setting up of such a 
measure, entered into freely and cooperatively by 
both management and labor, would provide a goal 
either for the plant as a whole, departments, groups, 
or the individual worker. In addition to good shop 
practice, the same attention paid to planning and 
direction of the human element—in other words, 
good sound personnel practice—would further mate- 
rially increase manpower utilization and lead to the 
realization of the full possibilities of improved per- 
formance on the job. 

Increases in man-hour output are not so much a 
matter of increased effort as they are a matter of in- 
creased effectiveness. This means concentration on 
the job at hand and resultant elimination of un- 
necessary work, lost time, and delays. Although 
thorough development of this approach is not neces- 
sarily a cure-all, the field is one well worth exploring 
to the fullest and should be productive of sig- 
nificant results in creating additional manpower 


supply. 
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CASE HISTORIES OF MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


PRESENTED HERE are some typical examples of 
effective manpower utilization. Notice that each case 
has greater productivity for its goal; that in some in- 
stances the services of WMC Manpower Utilization 
Consultants have been called upon, while at other 
times establishments and communities have protected 
their utilization programs entirely through their own 
efforts. 


xkk 


An eastern munitions plant, faced with the necessity 
for building up its labor force to 2,000, was having 
difficulty in maintaining employment at current levels. 
It was losing an average of 42 employees a day. An 
inadequate housing situation was further aggravated 
by the hostile attitude of the community, which feared 
that new residents would fail to comply with city 
regulations concerning conservation of water and 
garbage disposal. The inefficiency of the plant was 
reflected in a muddled timekeeping system and pay- 
roll procedure, apathetic personnel policies, and 
grossly inaccurate ES-270 reports. 

After a survey of the plant, manpower utilization 
consultants recommended that: (1) new executive 
personnel be hired; (2) an employee be charged with 
the responsibility for determining the availability of 
housing accommodations in the community; (3) no 
clearance be accepted except where housing was 
available; (4) an employee be assigned as liaison officer 
between the plant and its employees and the com- 
munity, so that all sources of friction could be re- 
moved; (5) a new ES-270 report based on a complete 
review of needs be submitted, and a full-time repre- 
sentative of the USES be placed in the plant to keep 
daily records of exact needs; and (6) careful exit inter- 
views be inaugurated. 

The recommendations were accepted and put into 
effect with the following results: absenteeism has 
dropped remarkably; turn-over has declined; sepa- 
rations have decreased from 42 to 12 a day; and the 
working force has been increased by 1,000, with a real 
possibility of reaching the desired 2,000 goal. 


kkk 


At the direction of a regional chief of manpower 
utilization, an analysis was made of the replacement 
schedules of an important midwestern ordnance 
plant. The total labor force was found to be badly 
overloaded with white-collar workers. More than 
500 of such administrative and supervisory employees 
were released to war work elsewhere, without decreas- 
ing plant production. 


xk 


After a 2-day survey, Manpower Utilization Con- 
sultants assigned to a midwestern drop-forge plant suc- 
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ceeded in getting the management to make several im- 
portant changes which have resulted in more efficient 
use of the labor force. These recommendations in- 
cluded: (1) assignment to a new factory manager of 
some of the responsibilities of an overburdened top 
management; (2) addition of 10 maintenance men to 
carry out a detailed safety program, which had been 
completely lacking, and to improve working condi- 
tions; (3) more emphasis on exit interviews to reduce 
the number of quits and discharges; and (4) strength- 
ening of the personnel department with additional 
employees to improve personnel practices. 


xk 


A company with a contract to build ship sections 
filed manning tables with WMC. When the contract 
was stopped abruptly, several hundred workers were 
released from the steél fabricating departments. At 
the same time, new contracts were approved for the 
building of wooden freight cars. After careful anal- 
ysis of individual work histories, a large number of the 
men who had been working on ships were found capa- 
ble of working on the wooden freight cars and also in 
the plant’s bomb department. With the aid of the 
manning tables 400 transfers were effected involving 
18 separate departments. If the tables had not been 
available, many man-hours would have been lost be- 
cause of slower transfers and errors in reassignment of 
workers. 

xk k 


In a food dehydrating and canning plant, a Man- 
power Utilization Consultant studied production 
methods to see whether more women and older 
workers could be employed. He found filled cans 
being moved through a number of operations in hand 
trucks and suggested installation of a conveyor sys- 
tem. A month later he visited the plant and found 
the convevor system operating efficiently. At one 
point a 67-year-old man is now doing work that 
formerly required four young men. Other food proc- 
essing plants in the same midwestern area now have 
requested services of this consultant to advise on 
changes in methods which will allow use of more 
women. 

xk * 


An eastern aircraft parts manufacturer increased 
the number of women employees in his establishment 
500 percent between September 1942 and May 1943. 
The company now employs over 300 women out of a 
total labor force of approximately 700 persons. This 
increase was due to the planning of the company, the 
actions of the Labor-Management Committee, and 
the willingness of male employees to shift to other 
jobs in the plant. 

A joint Labor-Management Committee made an 
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analysis of every job in the plant and drew up a list 
of the jobs which women could handle. Men were 
shifted from these jobs to work thought suitable only 
for men and women were hired as replacements. 

The shift meant that men were placed in jobs 
involving heavy lifting and harder work, but they 
moved voluntarily and with the approval of their 
union to make room for the women workers so that 
production could go on in spite of the shortage of 
male workers. The change is only for the duration; 
the women understand that fact, and many will leave 
at the close of the war. 

Some of the operations in the plant had to be reen- 
gineered to make them suitable for the inexperienced 
women workers, since many of them had never filled 
industrial jobs. Through redesigning jobs, it has been 
possible in some operations to replace 10 men with 
8 women and 2 men. 

x *«* 


A midwestern manufacturing concern employing 
several thousand persons reduced its absenteeism rate 
from 10 percent to between 3 and 4 percent from 
January to June 1943. 

To bring about this reduction, the plant has had 
gasoline, tire, and shoe rationing as well as medical, 
beauty parlor, housing, and other facilities established 
at the plant with full-time attendants. 


Each day absentee reports are made up and sent to 
a special employment department interviewer. If an 
absentee fails to call the interviewer, a notation is 
made on a card which is retained in the employee’s 
record folder. If he calls the interviewer, the reasons 
given for the absence are posted on the card. All 
employees who are absent for 3 or more days and 
fail to call in are considered automatic quits. 

An absentee record card calendar showing the 
12 months of the year is placed in each employee’s 
folder, with each absence indicated thereon. At the 
end of each week the worst offenders are called to the 


employment department to discuss their absenteeism 


with the special interviewer. 

In addition to the above program, “‘presenteeism”’ 
awards are made on the following basis: 

Women: 6 weeks perfect attendance—$3 in trade 
at the plant beauty parlor. For each successive week 
without an absence, $3 additional. However, if the 
employee is absent for 1 day, she must start a new 
week. 

Men: Similar amounts in merchandise—sporting 
goods, pipes, etc. 

For departments making the best showing, the 
company buys blocks of seats to the large downtown 
theaters once a month. 








CHILD CARE SERVICES—Cleveland 


Cleveland, Ohio, has been very successful in meet- 
ing the need for child-care services for working 
mothers. In July 1941 the Children’s Council of the 
Welfare Federation organized a day-care committee 
which later came under the sponsorship of the local 
Civilian Defense Council. Its membership was ex- 
panded to include, in addition to representatives of 
the various community health and welfare agencies, 
representatives from the field of education, industry, 
labor unions, civic organizations, women’s groups, 
the USES, Metropolitan Housing Authority, and the 
lay public. This general committee meets monthly, 
but much of the actual planning of work is carried 
on by various subcommittees. 

To determine the need for day care, a canvass was 
made of all the existing resources for the care of 
children, including day nurseries, settlement houses, 
case-work agencies, health agencies, schools, etc. A 
survey was made through the public and parochial 
schools, covering more than 25,000 children in 
selected neighborhoods. In addition, a question- 
naire was sent to some 300 war plants to ascertain the 
number of women working and the number to be 
recruited. These early surveys were supplemented 
by establishing a consultation service for working 
mothers, which assisted more than 1,800 mothers in 
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less than a year and which has been instrumental in 
securing proper care for many children. The com- 
mittee determined the points at which new facilities 
or services were needed, and various social agencies 
in Cleveland lent staff to direct and carry out this 
program. The committee now has nine paid em- 
ployees and several trained volunteers. 

In May 1942 there were 8 day nurseries supported 
by the Community Fund caring for 443 children, 
several private nursery and play schools (none of 
which was licensed), and several WPA part-time 
nursery schools. A year later there were 36 day-care 
centers capable of caring for 1,568 children of working 
mothers, 10 licensed private nurseries with a total 
capacity for 193 children, and several more child- 
care centers in the process of organization. There 
are, in addition, 177 licensed foster day-care homes 
which can handle 370 children. 

Through private and public funds, Cleveland sup- 
ported its own program until April, when it became 
necessary to apply for Federal funds. On April 29, 
1943, the Federal Works Agency approved a Lanham 
Act application for 25 nursery school centers and 15 
extended school programs which were designed to 
care for 875 pre-school children and 900 school-age 
children. 
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LABOR PRIORITIES SYSTEM UNDER CONTROLLED REFERRAL PLAN 


Buffalo Labor 
Supply Program 


e ee By 
RICHARD K. MANOFF 


Assistant to the Regional Director, 
War Manpower Commission, 
New York, New York 


AT THE INCEPTION of the new Buffalo-Niagara 
Falls-Lockport stabilization program, the estimated 
demand and supply of labor in the area for the year 
May 1943 to May 1944 were: demand, 59,000; 
supply, 36,800. Thus, from a simple _plus-and- 
minus analysis, the labor market shortage was suffi- 
ciently severe to warrant immediate action. Statis- 
tics alone do not tell the whole story, however; there 
were other indications of serious trouble ahead: 

1. The turn-over rate in Buffalo had grewn so 
critical that little relief, if any, could be obtained 
merely by restricting the transfer of workers without 
more rigid control of recruitment and placement. 

2. The pressure of the labor demand was so great 
that it invited evasion of existing manpower regula- 
tions by employees and employers both. 

3. The versatility of Buffalo industry, because of 
the severe labor shortage, created a two-way compe- 
tition for labor between heavy and light industry. 
Because of traditionally lower wage rates and the 
strenuous nature of the work in the heavy industrial 
plants, workers continued to be attracted to light 
industry where work was easier and wages higher. 
The situation was further aggravated by the fact that 
opportunities for expanded employment of women 
are far greater in light than in heavy industry. 

It was plainly evident that more stringent control 
than was being exercised over the labor market was 
necessary. Turn-over and piracy had to be dras- 
tically reduced; but the situation also called for 
expeditious directing of the flow of labor to those 
points of most vital production, for accelerating the 
employment of women, and for insuring maximum 
effective utilization of all manpower resources. 

The Labor Requirements Committee is the agency 
that was created under the controlled referral plan to 
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operate a system of labor priorities. This Committee 
is composed of local representatives of WMC, WPB, 
ODT, the Maritime Commission, the Army, and the 
Navy. The nonvoting chairman is a prominent 
member of the community. The prime function of 
the Committee is to provide the USES currently with 
a list of companies indicating the priority of service 
that should be rendered in directing referrals. The 
principle underlying the promulgation of this list is 
“first companies first and the others thereafter in 
the order of their importance and need.” 

The Committee has set itself the following objec- 
tives: (1) Through a system of labor priorities, to 
help those companies of the Buffalo-Niagara Falls- 
Lockport area manufacturing products deemed most 
essential to the war to receive the labor necessary 
for such production. _ (2) Through a system of labor 
priorities, to assure that male labor is referred first to 
those vital plants whose processes preclude the use of 
women, fullest in-plant utilization of labor is made, 
and women are utilized in those jobs where the 
nature of the work indicates their suitability. 

If these objectives are to be fulfilled for the entire 
area, the Committee feels they must first be achieved 
in every important establishment. Accordingly, in 
every instance, it makes close examination of the 
following data before assigning priority ratings: (1) 
Number of workers employed in the plant, (2) num- 
ber of women employed, (3) capacity of plant to 
employ additional women, (4) average number of 
hours worked per week per worker, (5) number of 
shifts, (6) products manufactured, (7) if not an end 
product, the end items for which the product is 
being manufactured, (8) percent Army production, 
percent Navy production, percent production for 
any other procurement service, (9) replacement 
schedules: losses to Selective Service per month, (10) 
wage scale of both men and women, (11) status 
of production schedule and deliveries: any delay 
due to manpower shortage, (12) training program, 
(13) absenteeism and turn-over, and (14) source of 
similar production in some other less critical labor 
market area. 

This information is obtained from Washington (the 
relative essentiality of production), the procurement 
services, WMC, and the company. In the final 
analysis, it is usually the relative essentiality of the 
end product that weighs most heavily with the Com- 
mittee. To enable important subcontractors to be 
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considered for priority, machinery has been set up 
whereby any company may make application for 
priority assignment through channels to the Com- 
mittee. Appeals from decisions of the Committee 
may be made to the Area Manpower Committee in 
accordance with Regulation 5. 

Priorities of indefinite duration are awarded on the 
basis of labor needs and essentiality of production, 
but are rescindable on notice. 

Temporary priorities are awarded for a number of 
different reasons, none of which may be sufficiently 
cogent to justify a priority of indefinite duration. 
A company may not be entitled to priority on the 
basis of relative essentiality of production, but it 
may be awarded one of temporary duration if it 
is found to need workers also needed by indefinite 
priority firms. On the other hand, a temporary 
priority may be awarded to a company the nature of 
whose production warrants an indefinite assignment 
if, while it needs men, it is capable of sizably expand- 
ing the employment of women, or if its labor needs 
are small, or if necessary information is incomplete. 

Emergency priorities are not made by the Com- 
mittee, but are assigned by the local USES office. 
Emergency labor needs, usually of a local nature, 
can thus be filled without delay. A recent illustra- 
tion of this kind of emergency was a power laundry 
that was urgently in need of a fireman, without whom 
it could not continue operations. It was serviced 
immediately by the Buffalo local office because the 
order constituted an emergency need. 

In all instances, companies are notified officially 
whether they have been approved for or denied 
priority, and if approved, the length of time the 
priority will be in effect. 

While temporary priorities are terminated on date, 
indefinite priorities are also rescinded when the 
approved orders of the priority company have been 
filled and there is no indication of continuing need. 
Termination of priority in no sense disqualifies the 
company for reconsideration in the future. In cer- 
tain instances priority termination has been made 
for other reasons as well; namely, change in impor- 
tance of the product, lack of orders, difficulty in 
obtaining material, unreasonable hiring specifica- 
tions, etc. 


Agriculture has a standing priority and referrals 
are made to farms by the USES on the basis of an 
applicant’s qualifications and experience. Casual and 
part-time workers are referred by the USES in 
accordance with the priority list. 
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Lack of priority does not close the door to the em- 
ployment of men. Male workers are referred first 
to priority firms, and failing to obtain employment 
there, they may be referred to nonpriority orders. 
This is not a theoretical possibility, as referral records 
of the Buffalo local office show. More referrals were 
made in Buffalo up to July 22 (information since that 
date is not yet complete) to nonpriority than to priority 
firms, although the demands of the latter were being met 
satisfactorily. 

The Railroad Retirement Board, the Civil Service 
Commission, and established and approved union 
hiring halls are permitted to do their own recruit- 
ment and placement in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the stabilization plan. This is facilitated by 
the presence of railroads on the priority list and the 
fact that recruitment for civil service is not in direct 
competition with that for industry. Union hiring 
halls are approved only after they agree to abide by 
regulations established for their operation under con- 
trolled referral. They may refer only their own 
members and must make referrals first to those of 
its contracting companies that are on the priority 
list; they may refer their workers to their nonpriority 
companies only if the priority companies have re- 
fused employment. 

Wage rates are taken into careful consideration 
by the local USES office, and, when making re- 
ferrals, it refers workers as often as possible to jobs 
where rates are better than or comparable to former 
earnings. Of 300 workers-referred to priority firms 
on the first day of operations, 207 were referred at 
higher, 48 at lower, and 28 at comparable rates. 
In the first 2 weeks, only 22 workers refused to take 
jobs to which they were referred and not all the 
refusals were due to wage rates. 


Effect of Plan on USES Operations 


Only a few changes have been made in the tra- 
ditional operations of the USES, but they have made 
it possible for the local offices to exercise a more 
effective check on turn-over and piracy. 

The two main functions of the USES under the 
controlled referral plan are: (1) To determine the 
applicant’s availability for referral to new employ- 
ment (employer-issued statements of availability are 
not necessarily binding on the USES) and to return 
to their employers those workers considered not 
available in terms of the stabilization plan; and (2) 
to refer workers according to the priority of service 
indicated by the Labor Requirements Committee. 
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A current tally is maintained in the local offices 
of all referrals made to priority firms. At the end of 
the day these are totaled on all firms, and the totals 
are then used in establishing specific priority of 
service for the following day. Thus, all firms with 
the same priority are guaranteed practical equality 
in the number of referrals in proportion to the 
number of openings from those firms. When rer 
ported referrals are equivalent to the number o- 
allocated openings for a particular employer fof 
any one day, further referrals are stopped for that day. 

In a similar fashion, a tally of placements made 
with each company is kept current. Information 
on placements is obtained through the use of an 
introduction card which the worker must present to 
the employer, who must return it to the USES 
within 48 hours, indicating disposition of the worker. 
When dispositions of referrals are obtained, the 
number of verified placements is compared with 
the number of openings. When the two are equiva- 
lent, referrals are stopped and priority terminated. 

The Labor Requirements Committee provides 
an excellent medium for the implementation of the 
whole manpower program. Before the Committee 
was established, the Division of Manpower Utiliza- 
tion could only follow a patch pattern of work and 
served only those plants willing to cooperate. These 
were not always the ones who needed such service 
most; if anything, the reverse was probably true. 
However, under the present system, manpower 
utilization analysts are furnished with a clearly 
defined list of companies that are first in importance 
with regard to production and manpower. These 
companies are now served first, and there is little 
difficulty in obtaining their cooperation, since their 
desire to maintain priority obliges them to cooperate 
with all other aspects of the manpower program. 

The same is true of training and the recruitment 
of women. Through the use of the priority list, 
these activities are integrated and effectively de- 
veloped among those establishments most important 
to the war program. 


Evaluation of Operations 


Controlled referral has had the following effect on 
operations of local USES offices: 

1. Registration for jobs has increased. 

2. Applications and placements have more than 
doubled. ~ 











3. Total placements in July far exceeded those of 
any other month; they were almost double the number 
of placements made in June and four times those 
made in May. (Placements showed a decline from 
March through May.) 


4. Although there were four times as many new 
applications received in June compared with May, 
the number of new applications declined in July. 

5. There were 30 percent more renewals in July 
than June; 60 percent more in June than in May, 
when renewals had declined almost 35 percent since 
March. 


6. Total verified nonagricultural placements in 
July were almost double the number of placements 
made in June and almost three times the number 
made in May. 

What about turn-over? From June 14 to July 23, 
4,155 workers were persuaded to return to their 
present employers. We may reasonably assume that, 
without controlled referral through the USES, a good 
number of these would have been able to obtain other 
employment. Although the turn-over rate for 16 
major establishments increased from 4.7 percent in 
June to 5.8 percent in July, the combined rate for 
June and July was 10.5 percent, a decrease from 11.9 
percent, the combined rate for April and May. 


Present labor supply in the Buffalo area is partially 
made up of turn-over, but the controlled referral plan 
is reducing turn-over because it has established the 
USES as the central control. With accurate records 
on every applicant, it is possible to plug up previous 
loopholes that enabled workers to engage in job 
shopping and evasion. 


xk 


The plan did not have an auspicious launching. 
Opposition still exists, although not to the extent 
prevalent at the plan’s inception. There is undoubt- 
edly a much wider and clearer general public under- 
standing of the objectives of controlled referral. The 
predictions of its critics that controlled referrals would 
beget a host of evils have been conclusively shattered 
by its success in practice. 
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Back the Attack—Buy War Bonds! 
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VOLUNTARY COOPERATION 


Westchestet’'s 
Labor Supply 
Plan 


eee By 
HENRY T. SAMSON 


Manager, United States Employment Service, 
Westchester, New York 


SEVERAL MONTHS AGO a group of industry 
representatives in Westchester County met at the 
request of the USES and the Yonkers Chamber 
of Commerce to discuss the labor supply problems 
in the county. Here a representative of the USES 
pointed out that anticipated additional hires this 
year would be three times the supply, as reflected 
in USES active files. Employers, lacking knowledge 
of each other’s hiring plans or gate loads, were im- 
pressed by the fact that their gate applicants “‘shop 
around” and that their applicant files were not 
dependable recruiting sources. 

A working committee, consisting of six personnel 
managers, the secretary of the Yonkers Chamber of 
Commerce, and a USES manager, was formed to 
study the situation and make recommendations to 
the employer group. After several meetings the 
working committee was authorized to map out a plan 
whereby all cooperating plants could jointly finance 
a publicity campaign to recruit workers through the 
Westchester USES offices and draw all workers from 
the supply thus made available. It was understood 
that the plan was to be on an entirely voluntary 
cooperative basis, with all companies moving gradu- 
ally in the direction of greater reliance on USES 
referrals and less on gate hiring. 

Recruitment advertising was to run in 20 daily and 
weekly newspapers in the county for a period of 26 
weeks. Companies were assessed for the cost on the 
basis of their anticipated hires. The size of the ad 
originally was 1,025 lines, or 5 columns wide by 15 
inches deep, and the copy was to be changed every 
other week, depending on the hiring requirements of 
the participating companies and the reaction in the 
USES offices. The entire plan in its various adver- 
tising, recruitment, nonpirating, and other phases 
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IS THE KEYNOTE OF— 


was submitted to the Area Manpower Director, who 
approved it and helped to secure for the plan an 
enthusiastic reception by the leading industries in 
the county. 

At the request of the employers the USES set up 
in the beginning a central clearance office which 
would be the weekly meeting place of the West- 
chester Labor Supply Committee. This clearance 
office originally was thought of also as an order- 
receiving office for those employers who preferred to 
deal through one point, but experience in the first 
month of operation indicated that greater success 
could be secured by strengthening the relationships 
between working interviewers in the local offices 
and hiring officials at the plants. There is, in my 
opinion, no substitute for close and constant contact 
between interviewers and personnel departments. 
Managers and other supervisors can maintain good 
over-all public and employer relations, but the final 
test comes in the accuracy and speed of referrals by 
the local office interviewer. 

The Westchester Labor Supply Plan is under the 
supervision of the Labor Supply Committee, which 
receives a weekly report of USES registrations, 
renewals, referrals, and gate hirings, and discusses 
problems of common interest to the group—absentee- 
ism, child-care facilities, placement of handicapped 
workers and aliens, and other similar problems. 

Under this plan, Westchester has set up the machin- 
ery for voluntary cooperation. Gate hiring has not 
stopped altogether, but USES placements in the 
cooperating plants are on the increase, and better 
relations between the companies and the USES are 
apparent. Without such voluntary cooperation, we 
would have had bitter competition for labor as the 
supply of qualified workers dwindled. The Labor 
Supply Committee has found that very few problems 
cannot be solved by a cooperative approach; through 
it, plants which have an excess of applications make 
such surplus manpower available to the other plants 
by referring the applicants back to the USES. 

While it is still too early to predict the ultimate 
outcome of this effort, it can be said that there have 
already been notable gains, not only in the relation- 
ship between the USES and war industry on a volun- 
tary rather than a compulsory basis but also in the 
streamlining of USES local office operations to meet 
the more urgent demands of the plants. If our prob- 
lems can be solved cooperatively, we can probably 
continue with further improvements and progress in 
the post-war period. 
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WMC HEADQUARTERS ORGANIZATION 


ON JULY 19 the headquarters organization of WMC 
was realigned. The chief changes are: 

1. Transfer of the Functions of the Bureau of Pro- 
gram Requirements.—With the abolition of this Bu- 
reau, planning has been placed under the direction 
of the Assistant Executive Director for Program De- 
velopment. Under the new set-up, each Bureau will 
develop its own programs. In addition, a Planning 
Board has been established. Composed of a small 
group, it is concerned exclusively with the adequacy 
of WMC policies and programs and the determination 
of all the parts that are needed to accomplish the com- 
plete mobilization and utilization of the Nation’s 
manpower. Stabilization program planning has been 
transferred to the Bureau of Placement, application 
of the 48-hour week and recommendations for com- 
munity and plant services to the Bureau of Manpower 
Utilization, and statistical reporting to the Reports 
and Analysis Service. 

2. Assistant Executive Directors.—There are now 
three Assistant Executive Directors: (1) Assistant Ex- 
ecutive Director for Field Service, whose office serves 
as a Clearing house for information about and commu- 
nications between Washington headquarters and the 
field, and will evaluate field operations; (2) Assistant 
Executive Director for Business Management, under 
whose jurisdiction are the Budget and Finance Serv- 
ice, Administrative Service, and Personnel Service; 
and (3) Assistant Executive Director for Program De- 
velopment, who is responsible for stimulating and co- 
ordinating planning in Washington and (through the 
Deputy Executive Director) in the regional offices. 
The latter also serves as Chairman of the Planning 
Board and directs the work of the Essential Activi- 
ties Committee, the Legal Service, the Information 
Service, and the Reports and Analysis Service. 

3. Reports and Analysis Service.—Established to or- 
ganize and maintain an adequate statistical service for 
WMC, this Service provides manpower reports by 
area and by industry; collects and analyzes labor sup- 
ply and demand data for major war industries and for 
major war production areas, the latter as a basis for 
classification of such areas; formulates instructions 
and procedures for statistical reporting and processing; 
and develops and recommends procedures for the col- 
lection and compilation of labor market data to insure 
a coordinated Federal reporting program. 

4. Bureau of Manpower Utilization.—In addition 
to the duties outlined in the March issue of the Man- 
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power Review, the Bureau of Manpower Utilization is 
now responsible for the 48-hour week, community and 
plant services, and standards for locally needed activ- 
ities. 

5. Bureau of Placement.—This Bureau has taken on 
the responsibility for planning programs for employ- 
ment stabilization and has established two new 
divisions: (1) The Rural Industries Division, which is 
responsible for the mobilization, recruitment, and 
placement of labor for food processing, lumbering, 
logging, pulp wood, and fishing industries; and (2) the 
Commercial and Industrial Division, which is in 
charge of programming to meet the needs of business 
firms, groups of firms, or entire industries, and which 
maintains liaison with all Government agencies con- 
cerned with the problems of industries. 

The chief operating line runs from the WMC Chair- 
man, through the Deputy Chairman and Executive 
Director, the State Manpower Director, to the Area 
Manpower Director. Another line runs from the 
Chairman through the Deputy Chairman and Execu- 
tive Director, the Director of Selective Service, the 
State Director of Selective Service, to the Chairman 
of the local Selective Service Board. These two oper- 
ating lines meet at the regional level. The Bureau of 
Selective Service, as heretofore, is the only Bureau 
with a direct operating line to the field. 








SOCIAL SECURITY YEARBOOK, 1942 


The Social Security Yearbook, 1942, will probably be ready 
for distribution by the time this issue of the Manpower 
Review is off the press. As in previous years, the Yearbook 
carries forward a calendar of significant legislative and 
administrative developments in the field of social security 
and statistical series on coverage and payments for each 
of the insurance and assistance programs of the Social 
Security Board, as well as comprehensive data on public 
aid and social insurance and related programs. The 
sections on changing composition of the labor force and 
employment and wages—and the calendar-year summaries 
of employment service applications, registrants, active file 
and placements—will be of particular interest to employ- 
ment service personnel, and other readers of the Review. 


The Yearbook will be sold by the Superintendent of 
Documents at 50 cents a copy. Purchase orders, with 
accompanying remittance, should be addressed to him at 
the Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
A limited supply of copies is available for distribution to 
administrative and research personnel in State and Federal 
agencies. Requests for these copies should be addressed 
to the Chief, Division of Publications and Review, Social 
Security Board, Washington 25, D. C. 
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